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witli each other; that it is indeed a law-making power,
but that the laws it makes are little-minded and vexatious
prohibitions of things innocent, demoralising restraints
upon the freedom of joy and the healthy instincts of
nature; that it favours hypocrisy, moroseness, and some-
times lunacy ; that the only vice it has power to check is
thoughtlessness, and its only beneficial effect is that of
forcing into activity, though not always into healthy
activity, the faculty of serious reflection.

This may be a just picture of a large class of religious
men, but it is impossible in the nature of things that such
effects should be produced by a pure personal devotion
to Christ. We are to remember that nothing has been
subjected to such multiform and grotesque perversion as
Christianity. Certainly the direct love of Christ, as it was
felt by his first followers, is a rare thing among modern
Christians. His character has been so much obscured by
scholasticism, as to have lost in a great measure its at-
tractive power. The prevalent feeling towards him now
among religious men is an awful fear of his supernatural
greatness, and a disposition to obey his commands arising
partly from dread of future punishment and hope of
reward, and partly from a nobler feeling of loyalty, which,
however, is inspired rather by his office than his person.
Beyond this we may discern in them, an uneasy .con-
viction that he requires a more personal devotion, wiiich
leads to spasmodic efforts to kindle the feeling by means
of violent raptures of panegyric and by repeating over
and getting by rote the ardent expressions of those
who really had it. That is wanting for the most part
which Christ held to be all in all, spontaneous warmth,
free and generous devotion. That the fruits of a